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There is one publication, it is true, which perhaps it will be kind 
in me to recommend to your more ſerious and attentive peruſal, and 
to that of all thoſe in whoſe names you write, from your known paſſion 
for controverſial ſuperiority and eccleſiaſtical emolument as I think 
you may with great advantage to your alma mater and coadjutors, 
employ yourſelf upon it during the reſt of your life, provided you will 
undertake for once not merely to anſwer, but refute its arguments. 
It is intitled An Appeal to the Public, &c. not that I expect you will 
feel diſpoſed to meddle any farther with this work, as we all know it 
may be traced to the ſame powerful and victorious hand under which 
you have already fo very ſeverely ſmarted. 
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LETTERS. 


LETTER VII. 


The reſentment of a — is implacable. No ſufferings can ſoften, no 
penitence appeaſe him.— Vet he himſelf, I think, upon his own ſyſ- 
tem, has a multitude of offences to atone for. , 

UNIUS., 

TT ————_—_—_—_— 


MY COUNTRYMEN, 


Tur calamitous and untimely exit of thoſe 
unfortunate paragraphs in the Reply which related to the 
Sunday Schools, makes it neceſſary for me to refer you 
to the beginning of that pamphlet; which otherwiſe it was 
my intention to have diſcuſſed in the firſt place. The 
miſcellaneous nature of the Reply, makes it, indeed, a 
matter of very little importance, whether you begin at 
the preface, the introduction, the middle, the concluſion, 
or the appendix. And yet there is a circumſtance which 
when I was criticiſing this performance, it was uncandid 
in me not to point out—Amidſt all that confuſion of ideas, 
that imbecility of ſentiment, that dulneſs of remark, that 
abuſe of language, that barren and unproductive effort at 
ſtyle, there is yet one circumſtance attending it which muſt 
be allowed on all hands to exhibit the charaQeriſtic marks 
of the moſt perfect beauty. Notwithſtanding the variety 
of the matter, and the various manner in which that matter 
is handled; open the book where you will, you never fail 
to find an uniform and continuous vein of fiction. And 
we have been told by allowed good judges, that uniformity 
with variety, conſtitutes beauty. Thus a vein of copper 
or of lead ſhall extend itſelf far and wide under every in- 
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equality of ſurface. Thus gentle rivers wind their way, 
ſometimes along the barren heath, ſometimes they lave 
the foot of the mountain, glide by the rugged rock, ſteal 
along the ſilent grove, or water the fruitful field; ſome- 
times they murmur through the fertile valley, grace with 
new beauties the luxuriant meadow, or bathe the foun- 
dations of ſome lofty citadel, or ſome buſy port, but not- 
withſtanding the - diverſity of the ſcenes through which 
they paſs, their floods retain the nature and properties of 
water in every part of their progreſs. 


This ornamental part of the work diſcovers itſelf very 
early indeed. The fifth ſentence in the very firſt page of 
the preface, may be quoted as containing a palpable in- 
ſtance of this figure, which though allowed in poetry, and 
in ſome proſaic performances of the romance kind, was, 
I believe, never before allowed to be claſſical in delivering 
one's © opinion on matters of fact.“ It is ſtated that «© Dr. 
« Prieſtley in his Appeal, mg evidently accuſes the clergy 
« without diſcrimination.” Now it is worth while to at- 
tend to this becauſe it is one of thoſe “ matters of fat? 
« which fell under the writer's own obſervation;” and yet 
I cannot help being of opinion that he will be found to 
« have preſumed too much upon the temper and diſcernment 
« of the public, in thus offering his opinion ſo very freely 
« on this fact.” 


By the CLERGY their champion muſt mean, either that 
whole body commonly ſo called, or that part of them 
ſituated in and about Birmingham. In the former of 
theſe caſes, the fa!ſhood of the poſition will appear by ad- 
verting to the Appeal: and we ſhall there find that Dr. 
Prieſtley, the very firſt time he mentions the clergy, men- 
tions them with the moſt marked diſcrimination poſſible 
to be made*, So that the miſerable defectiveneſs of that 
f I be aſked whom I conſider as my enemies, as holding prin- 


© ciples moſt oppoſite to mine (which has been the true cauſe of their 
4 | animoſity 
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obſervation, which by way of eminence the writer ſtyles 
his own, and that unhappy inattention to the real ſtate of 
almoſt every caſe he conſiders, is lamentably apparent in the 
very firſt page. We may here congratulate ourſelves upon 
the diſcovery of, at leaſt, one of the heads of that Nile 
which we ſhall find, and which we, indeed, have already 
found, overflowing its banks, and defacing with its mire 
and dirt every pleaſant ſcene in its neighbourhood. The 
Doctor ingenuouſly ſtates that he © conſiders all thoſe of 
« the clergy, who are the avowed advocates for every 
« thing continuing as it now is in church and ſtate as 
te his enemies, all thoſe who will oppoſe with their lives and 
« fortunes every attempt at innovation.” And on the other 
hand, that he is ſo far from conſidering thoſe of the clergy 
who diſlike this language, and who are a great number, 
in the light of adverſaries---that he conſiders them as 
friends, engaged in the ſame cauſe, though occupying 
different poſts, : | 


If my reverend antagoniſt means by the word CLEROx, 
thoſe only of them who are ſituated in and about the 
town of Birmingham, he is equally unfortunate, becauſe 
equally wrong, in faying that Dr. Prieſtley has evidently 
attacked theſe perſons without diſcrimination. I quote in 
evidence the following paffages :— add. waar 


© animoſity towards me) I anſwer without heſitation, all thoſe of the 
« clergy or laity, who are the avowed advocates for every thing conti- 
© nuing as it now is, in church and ſtate. Their genuine ſentiments 
© may be ſeen in the late Addreſs of the Town of Birmingham to the 
* King, in which they ſay that © they will oppoſe with their lives and 
* fortunes every attempt at innovation. | 


© Thoſe who diſlike this language, who are a great number, even 
© among the clergy, I am far from conſidering in the light of adver- 
* ſaries. They are friends, engaged in the ſame cauſe, though occu- 
* pying different poſts. We equally wiſh that the world, and every 
thing in it, ſhould improve. We think there are things both in church 
* and ſtate that require reformation, and that in every country pretend- 
ing to freedom, there ſhould be full liberty to point theſe out, and 
make them the ſubjects of free diſcuſſion. P » p- 22, 23. 


Till 
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Till the application to parliament for the repeal of the 
'© Teſt Act, I neither wrote nor preached, any thing that 
© had any particular relation to the principles of Diſſenters, 
and I ſent my ſons to the public grammar ſchool, which 
© is conducted wholly by clergymen, and the head maſter 
© of which, a man of candour, as well as an excellent claſſi- 
© cal ner occaſionally viſited me. 


When Mr. Burn came to Birmingham, having met 
© him at a committee of the public library, I thought I 
c perceived in him great marks of liberality, and on my 
© invitation, he paid me two viſits. In Mr. Madan, whom 
] met at a committee for aboliſhing the Slave Trade, and 
< who was particularly civil to me there, I flattered myſelf 
I had found a clergyman entirely to my mind, and one 
© with whom I might form a pleaſing acquaintance. This I 
© mentioned to a particular friend, requeſting that he would 
© endeavour to bring it about, as he is ready to witneſs if 
© called upon. This ſurely, did not favour of bigotry. In- 
© deed, I have ever lived, and now live, in conſiderable in- 
© timacy with perſons of every religious perſuaſion in this 
© country, the members of the church of England not ex- 
< cepted, though not thoſe reſiding in Birmingham. The 
© preateſt difference of opinion never led me to keep aloof 
© from any man. 


- © Before I left Birmingham, I was happy to have begun 
© ſome pleaſing intercourſe with Dr. Parr, who had lately 
© come to reſide near Warwick. We had viſited each other, 
© and I am confident that the continuance of the intercourſe 
© would have been a pleafing circumſtance to us both, 
© though our religious principles are very different, and he 
© was an avowed oppoſer of the repeal of the Teſt Act. 
When he dined with me, he was purpoſely met by Mr. 
© Berington, a catholic prieſt, and Mr. Galton, a quaker. 
© Mr. Porſon was alſo of the party. I have a peculiar 


< pleaſure in the ſociety of perſons of different perſuaſions, 
© and 
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and more inſtances of this are given in the Preface to my 
Vetters to My. Burn, now publiſhed together with my 
< Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Birmingham. Dr. 
© Parr, however, gave great offence to the clergy, and the 
© high church party in Birmingham, by introducing ſome 
© praiſe of me into a ſermon of his, preached at the new 
© church before our acquaintance commenced.” 


Here, my Countrymen, Dr. Prieſtley difcriminates as 
far as it is in the power of words to diſcriminate, between 
the head maſter of the public Grammar School (who is a 
clergyman, and on whom he beſtows the high praiſe of be- 
ing &a man of candour and an exce.ent claſſical ſcholar” ) 
and ſeveral whom it would be an inſult to call his brethren. 
And if the juſt attribution of thoſe excellencies be not 
to diſcriminate between that gentleman and ſome others 
of the clergy in and about Birmingham, there is no diſ- 
criminating power in language at all. For to call any 
clergyman at once a man of candour and an excellent 
claflical ſcholar, would be to exclude from the deſcription 
the rector of St. Martin's, the curate of St. Mary's, the 
well-grown Doctor of Afton, and even the elegant and 
amiable preacher at the new church. Dr. Parr alſo who 
has lately condeſcended to bruſh away the contemptible 
inſet, whoſe angry murmuring endeavoured to break in 
upon his repoſe, is diſcriminated in this paſſage as a gen- 
tleman of ſo much candour as to diſcover every mark of 
fincere friendſhip for Dr. Prieſtley, notwithſtanding the 
difference of his perſuaſion both with _— to political 
and religious e hs 


In ſhort, I cannot diſcover the paſſage in thoſe copies 
of the Appeal which I have ſearched. And how ſuch a 
paſſage could creep into Mr. Burn's copy I am at a loſs to 
imagine, But perhaps in this caſe he argues from the 
filence of the Appeal as he did from that of the minute- 
book. And as logic ſeems to have been a branch of ſtudy 


entirely thrown aſide, or utterly unknown in thoſe ſchools, 
A4 academies, 
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academies, or colleges, where he received his education, 
we muſt excuſe him for making ſuch frequent uſe of the 
argumentum ex ignorantia. I cannot ſee how in this inſtance 
he can reſort to the plea of miſinformation, or to that ſud- 
den and deep oblivion of memory, which like the ſands of 
Africa, or the ſnow of the Alps, has been found to over- 
whelm with the ſwift and unexpected deſtruction of that 
faculty, numbers at once. Nor can he ſcreen himſelf un- 
der the broad oaths of the Rev. C. Curtis, the Chairman, 
the Neſtorian wiſdom of the Rev. John Ryland, nor even 
under the charitable and ingenious, though ſelf-condemn- 
ing apologies of his advocate the ſecretary. 


I am well aware that a man may utter things funda- 
mentally falſe, without contracting the guilt of falſifying. 
And from the imputation of this crime I would moſt wil- 
lingly vindicate even Mr. Burn. And I call upon you, 
my Countrymen, in this inſtance, as my adverſary did in 
the former, to exerciſe your candour. The motto affixed 
to the title-page of Parts I. and II. appears to have carried 
with it advice as needful as it was falutary. I can only 
excuſe him to you on the ſcore of ignorance, or the miſin- 

ormation of his ſenſes. And though in the former caſe it 
muſt be conſidered as ſomewhat preſumptuous, and in the 
latter as ſomewhat fooliſh, or ſomewhat mad, to make 
ſuch peremptory aſſertions, in caſes lying open to the de- 
tection of every one; yet if Mr. Burn has not read the 
Appeal through and through, or if he has read it without 
paying proper attention to its contents, or without under- 
ſtanding what he read, or if his ſenſes miſinformed him, 
and he fancied himſelf reading the Appeal when he was 
attentively engaged in reading the Hiſtory of Eli's Sons, 
or Junius's Letters to Horne Tooke, on one or other, or all 
of theſe grounds, I hope, my Countrymen, you will excuſe 
him#* from any intention of harm. 

] had almoſt _ to ſuggeſt the apology our reverend champion 


may found, with full affurance of ſucceſs, upon the ſhortneſs of his 
memory, and the occaſional dereliction of it in toto. 
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How Mr. Burn, aided with all the penetration of the 
Rev. Mr. C. Curtis, all the learning of the Rev. Mr. 8. 
Madan, and with all the ſhrewd and eagle- eyed ſenſe of 
the Rev. Mr. J. Ryland, could commit ſo palpable a 
blunder as this, is truly aſtoniſhing. What an unaccount- 
able overſight! For no one will believe it to have been a 
a wilful negligence, ſince the falſhood of the obſervation 
may be detected by every child that is able to read the 
Appeal*. Notwithſting the invincible dulneſs of the cle- 
rical pamphlet, I have laboured through the, whole of it, 


A gentleman reſpectable on account of his years, beloved on acs 
count of his manners, celebrated much among his acquaintance for his 
more than common application to the ornamental branches of ſcience, 
and for his highly improved taſte and accurate judgment on all ſubjects 
relative to Belle Lettres, but ſlill more on account of the undeviating 

| rectitude of his life, and hib poſſeſſion of the beſt virtues of the heart, 
| in a letter to a friend expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: 

© I return you the Anſwer to Dr. Prieftley's Appeal; which I had 
© not ſeen before. To me it appears to bear every mark of inter- 
© nal weakneſs and conſcious guilt : being full of malignity and ill- 
nature, without one ſpark of chriſtian beneyolence, or manly dig- 
© nity. But its being grapiie of a palpable falſhood the firit day of 

1 * its appearance by Mr. Scholefieſd (although Burn may clear his 
* own veracity, that is believing what he ſaid to be true) has given 
tit one mortal ſtroke, of which it will not ſoon recover. It ſeems 
© however from this inſtance, that prejudice not only corrupts the heart, 
c with all our moral faculties, but alſo impairs the memory. Elſe how 
could Mr. Curtis the chairman of the meeting, and all his aſſociates 
« forget a partial act which they muſt have triumphed in carrying at 
© the time, and which was done only fix years ago? From this ſpecimen 
ce have reaſon to expect farther detection, and what ſoon or later 
* muſt always be the caſe---the impoſſibility of defending long a bad 
* cauſe. Burn's laying the fault upon the ſecretary, and ſaying he 
was a Diſſenter, is of a piece with a robber, or murderer, aſter con- 
c viction, ſaying he bought or borrowed the piſtols of an honeſt man, 
© In ſhort, it has no connection with the fact, except in the perverted 
mind of a foiled Eceleſiaſtic. 

This paſſage affording ſeveral motives of conſolation to Mr. Burn 
and his friends, I rejoice in the permiſſion I obtained to publith it, for 
the ſolace and healing of their ſpirit-wounded minds. 


* Perhaps ſome of my readers will be gratified with the followin 
remarks. The word clergy occurs in one and forty places; the — 
clergyman in eight places in the courſe of the Appeal, and the word 
clergymen only once. It may occur oftener if you take into the ac- 
count thoſe papers which were not written by Dr. Prieſtley; * wn 

g ve 


— — — n 
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and the more important parts again and again. Now to 
thoſe who are not galled with the exemplary truth and 
temper with which the Appeal is written, the peruſal of 
that work will afford a high degree of gratification, if it 
were only on account of its containing an accurate and in- 
controvertible account of an event which has aſtoniſhed 
other nations, as much as it has diſgraced our own. 


I1 now come to the introduction, which is as void of 
inſidiouſneſs, of malignity, of falſhood, and the cant of 
candour, moderation, friendſhip, morality and religion, as 
- every other part of the pamphlet. 4 


From the patched up nature of the ſtyle, and the diſ- 


continuity, as well as diverſe manner of thought, ſo con- 


I have not noticed in the account as making neither for nor againſt the 
preſent argument. The following is an index of thoſe places: 


The word Clergy oc- No. 
curs in page 22 
37 


2 
8 


2 2 
1 I 
4 2 99 3 

11 1 106 T 
12 I 107 I 
17 I 123 wh 
19 1 149 1 
20 2 | 152 1 
23 1 | The word Clergyman } 
55 I occurs in page 5 1 
67 1 10 x 
73 2 18 I 
74 3 19 T 
75 oy 4.3 I 
77 I 62 1 
78 2 67 1 
79 2 98 1 
81 1 


The word Clergymen occurs only once, in page 10. 
In this account I have made uſe of that edition to which the Reply | 
was made, namely the firſt. | 
The reader being thus directed to every place diſtinctly in which 
the Clergy are mentioned, will be able to determine for himſelf the 
truth or falſhood of Mr. Burn's allegation, reſpecting the Doctor's 
indiſcriminate accuſation of the clergy. ; 
ſpicuous 
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ſpicuous throughout the whole of this ſophiſtical piece T 
judge, that ſometimes the ſentiments of the reverend 
Synod make their appearance, and ſometimes thoſe of 
their reverend amanuenſis, who is always to be conſidered 
as ſpeaking in their name, and never without their general 
concurrence and approbation. As when the rain de- 
ſcends into a foul ſtream, or ſtagnant pool, one bubble 
is raiſed and then another, which, though not equal in 
ſize, are equally dirty and equally empty, fo probably in 
the compoſition of this pamphlet, one of theſe reverend 
and learned divines raiſed one ſophifm, or pretended fact, 
and another a following one, but all of them will be 
found to be equally ſubſtantial and equally evaneſcent 
with thoſe bubbles, which juſt ariſe on the ſurface, = 
burſt, and diſappear for ever. | 


The firſt ſentence in the introduction could have ad- 
mitted of no diſpute, had it only affirmed that « Nr. 
Prieſtley now appears in a ſituation which peculiarly 
demands the attention of his fellow-citizens,” without 
the bungling addition of the other members of the ſen- 
tence; «© Whatever be the difference of opinion, reſpect- 
ing the religious or political character of Dr. Prieſtley, 
which has hitherto prevailed in this country,” Now it 
is that very © difference of opinion” reſpecting the & poli- 
tical and religious character” of the Doctor, which is here 
ſtated to be quite out of the queſtion, which occaſions 
« the ſituation in which the Doctor now appears peculiarly 
to demand the public attention.” There are very different 
opinions formed of Dr. Prieſtley's religious character. 
Some ſay he has threatened to pull down that idol Jeſus 
Chriſt; ſome that his doctrines will not only prevent the 
ſalvation of many ſouls, but will operate to the eternal deſ- 
truction of all that receive them; that it would be better 
for him to burn his theological writings while he is upon 
earth, leſt they ſhould burn him in the abodes of hell. 


Nay, ſome there are who would have us believe that 
; the 
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the Doctor is ſo far from being a chriſtian, that hie is not 
even a deiſt. In proof of this they affirm that he converted 
Silas Deane to atheiſm. I myſelf have heard him ſtyled a 
peſtilent heretic on account, I ſuppoſe, of his denying three 
to be one, and one to be three; but this laſt mentioned 
calumny makes him into a peſtilent athei/, 


With reſpect to his political character, he is repreſented 
by ſome as a mover of ſedition, as an enemy to his ſo- 
vereign, as a foe to the government, as one who withes, 
for his own private purpoſes, to overturn the conſtitution, 
and blow up in one dreadful exploſion, Church, King, 
Lords and Commons, quite as full of treaſon as he is of 
blaſphemy, as dangerous a foe to the commonwealth, as 
he is to the chriſtian religion, or to the belief of a God. — 
Now, on the other hand, many are of opinion with my- 
ſelf, that Dr. Prieſtley is one of the firmeſt believers in 
chriſtianity now in exiſtence, and that in every reſpect as 
a writer, a Citizen, or the head of a family, he is one of the 
beſt friends to the conſtitution, government and people of 
Great Britain. Now, my countrymen, I affirm that this 
tc difference of opinion,” is the very circumſtance which 
makes it ſo peculiarly neceſſary for you to. attend to the 
preſent ſituation of Dr. Prieſtley. For if he be that wretch, 
that abandoned profligate, that corruptor and deceiver of 
mankind, that peſtilent heretic, or rather atheiſt, that tur- 
bulent member of ſociety, that dangerous foe to our con- 
ſtitution, that treaſonous plotter againſt his king and 
country ;—in ſhort, that avowed enemy to God and man, 
his adverſaries repreſent him to be Do his ſufferings (for 
thoſe are the things which, in the eye of my antagoniſts, 
render his preſent ſituation intereſting to you), do his ſuf- 
ferings peculiarly demand the attention of you his fellow- 
citizens, any more than the ſufferings of one of thoſe chaſte 
matrons who have lately been driven by the Birmingham 
ochlocracy from the houſes of ill- fame? 


My 
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My countrymen, I call upon this candid knot of di- 
vines, this truth-obſerving ſynod, to inveſtigate the con- 
duct, and certify the character of this perſecuted man. I 
will meet this clerical combination on that ground, when 
and wherever they pleaſe, when they will lay aſide inſinu- 
ation, and that cloak of pretended regard to the ſacred 
dictates of religion and morality, which they aſſume at 
the very inſtant they are violating them. 


Thus the ſentiment of the ſynod contained in this firſt 
ſentence will be found as conſonant to truth, as their re- 
preſentations of matters of fact relative to the affair « 
Sunday Schools. 


We are then informed of another circumſtance, not 
quite ſo novel as the former, and which we muſt have 
been negligent indeed in our obſervations, not to have 
known long before the publication of this extraordinary 
work, that, Dr. Prieſtley preſents himſelf before the tri- 
bunal of his country in the character of a ſufferer.” We 
could have derived this information with as little doubt of 
its authenticity, from any other ſource, as from the * In- 
c troduction” of the Birmingham clergy. The 
part of the ſentence, which celebrates the ready ſympathy 
of Engliſhmen, receives no ſupport from any inſtance of its 
exertion, either in print or out of print, by its reverend fa- 
bricators. But on the other hand, their conduct is an in- 
ſtance which ſupports in its utmoſt extent the remark'i in 
my motto. 


The langvage they uſe, in this place, is ſimilar in its 
caſt to that, which, throughout this whole compoſition, it 
is their uniform endeavour to adopt. It is a mode of ex- 
preſſion which infinuates the direct contrary of what it ap- 
pears to affirm. A perſon after having read the remainder 
of the work, upon recurring again to the Introduction, 


would naturally 2 ſome of the paſſages before us, 
to 
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to be nothing but irony and banter. The phraſe © preſents 


himſelf in the character of a ſufferer,” would be looked upon 
as another way of affirming the Doctor to have aſſumed 
and perſonified that character. The expreſſion, (Dr. Prieſt- 
« ley is certainly right in endeavouring to avail himſelf of 
& this circumſtance”—wauld lead the reader, unacquainted 
with any other account than the miſrepreſentations, “mi 
« ;nformations” and miſtatements, which the production of 


the divines affords; to ſuppoſe that Dr. Prieſtley had no 4 


other circumſtance of which to avail himſelf, than that of 
his ſufferings. It would never be imagined, that he was 
a philoſopher, © whoſe fame was conſpicuous to every 
« civilized nation in the world, who, as a theologian, a 
&« politician, and a man of perſeverance in the exertions 
« of virtue, and the improvements of ſcience, was worthy 
« of all praiſe” (I ſpeak not in my own but in the language 
of others) © who had contributed, not a little, to haſten the 
« glorious Day of univerſal Liberty, by his labours, by the 
example of his virtues, by the indignation which all 
Europe feels againſt his perſecutors, and by the intereſt 
« and the admiration which a misfortune has excited, that, 
c although it may wound, cannot ſubdue his ſoul *.“ I 
fay inſtead of a man of whom all this may be ſaid with the 
ſtricteſt regard to truth, Dr. Prieſtley would be conſidered 
by a perſon (if ſuch a perſon can be ſuppoſed) ignorant of 


his character, as an obſcure individual, who had no other 


way of attracting ſympathy, than that of harping everlaſt- 


ingly on his ſufferings. 


I confeſs it is matter of ſurpriſe to me that theſe re- 
verend Gentlemen ſhould place ſuch unlimited confidence 
in the juſtice of the nation, while they know, and are con- 
ſcious, that neither themſelves, nor the county, nor the re- 


preſentatives of the nation, have ever yet made an accurate 


See Letter from M. Condorcet, and the Addreſs of the Philoſo- 
phical Socicty at Derby, to Dr. Pricſiley, Appeal, page 1 50, 179. 
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and impartial enquiry, into the true origin of the riots, nor 


the ſufferings of Dr. Prieſtley, or any other of the un- 
fortunate victims of thoſe ſcandalous diforders—and when 
they themſelves muſt be conſcious that this very book, but 
for my own interpoſition, would have been publiſhed on 
the Monday previous to the day on which the Doctor's 
trial in particular, and that of ſeveral others was to come 
before the jury 
lection of calumnies contained in theſe pages, but would 
have thought themſelves juſtifiable, in bringing in a ſhil- 


ling, perhaps for the Doctor, and only a ſmall part of the 
little they granted in the other caſes ? And how can 


the nation, if it believes the falſhoods circulated in the 
pamphlet under refutation, do any juſtice to Dr. Prieſtley's 
ſufferings, or thoſe of any Diſſenter whatever? 


Then comes on the cant of ſympathy, and the cant of 


candour “ we feel for the Doctor as an injured man !” 
and then they talk of © indulgence,” and of © juſtice,” 
and their © conſciouſneſs of imperfe&tion !'” Hypocriſy is 
of all the vices the moſt intolerable. 


Well may ye beſpeak, reverend Sirs, the indulgence of 
your country, but do not call it the © indulgence of juſ- 
« tice.” Juſtice can afford you no indulgence. You will 
not hold yourſelves up as men who can neither write nor 
read. It will be neceſſary for you to claim the benefit of 
your clergy, while nothing but the groſſeſt ignorance could 
plead in your behalf. And inſtead of ju/tice being indul- 
gent to you, I am not ſure whether it would not be an 
abuſe of mercy to pardon the attack you have in this pam- 
phlet made upon character. 


What Dr. Prieſtley has fired,“ inſtead of © neceſ- 

« farily depriving him of the character of an honeſt man,” 
fully eſtabliſhes his reputation for integrity. Whether 
what you have written will anfwer a ſimilar purpoſe, let 
mankind 


What jury, after peruſing the col- 
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mankind judge. Nor can I be of opinion that your ſitua- 
tion with reſpect to the buſineſs in hand, can with the leaſt 
Juſtice be compared with that of Dr. Prieſtley. Though I 
will not be guilty of the inaccuracy of ſaying that an “ in- 
« jury,” is & unqueſtionably,” a © calamity,” yet I am very 
ſure that no recompence can be made to him for the loſs 
he has ſuſtained. But—he has not yet been convicted of 
wilful miſrepreſentation, nor has he been ſuddenly deprived 
of his memory, ſo that his mental faculties remain unim- 
paired, and his good name unblemiſhed. 


We are again preſented with an aſſertion which cannot 
be proved, or a ſentiment without foundation in experi- 
ence, when we are told, —<< the hiſtory of ſuffering, gene- 
c rally connects with it (the hiſtory) of the moſt eminent 
« virtues.” This muſt be quite evident to thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the martyrs, and confeſſors, of the gout and 
other faſhionable diſtempers that might be mentioned ; or 
who have ever had the fortitude to look into the Chro- 
nicles of the Old Bailey; ſo that the “ public will ſee the 
« ſituation of the accuſed,” if guilty, to be ſimilar to 
« the fituations” in which many have been before them, 
nor will it be neceſſary to invent a new name for their 
crime, ſince it is by no means & anomalous.” Ingratitude, 
_ treachery, hypocriſy, and lying were prevalent in the days 
of David king of Iſrael, and by no means difficult to be 
found even in the time of our Saviour. There are many 
other names for vices, and for the different ſhades of the 
ſame vice. Thus, lying, is called in ſome circum- 
ſtances, ſlander, defamation, calumny, in others, perjury, 
&c. If the clergy of Birmingham can clear themſelves of 
all kinds of crime, in this and every other tranſaction, as 
no doubt they can, it will not matter to them “ by what 
aſſociation their idea may hereafter be preſented to the 
minds of Engliſhmen, or (it they are important enough) 
to the notice of Europe, ſo as to exhibit the deteſted image 
of a junto, degraded by their vices from the rank not of 
| | miniſters 
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miniſters only, but even of men! - they may conſole 
themſelves that many a good man has been ſerved in a 


manner quite as mortifying as this, and that inſpired apoſ- 
tles were accounted as the officouring of all thing. — They in- 
deed gloried in their: tribulations, but the clergy of Bir- 
mingham ſeem frightened at the proſpect of their approach. 


At the bottom of the tenth page of this introduction, 


there is an inſinuation, that, the accounts given by the 
Doctor and his friends are unfair ;—now if that be the caſe, 
what ſhall we ſay of the accounts of the clergy ! 


As to © the part which the clergy as a body are known 
ce to have taken, in order to quell the riots,” together with 
that heroic expoſure of their perſons which will mark their 
characters with more than quixotic honours;——that I 
ſhall explain to the public in its proper place. At preſent, 
I can only lament, & that theſe facts, were not ſo generally 
cc underſtood, as to make it ſo wholly unneceſſary for the 
« clergy to clear up their conduct to the ſatisfaction of the 


<« public.” I am ſorry too that * the confidence they felt 


<« in the rectitude of their conduct, was built on fo ſlight 


a foundation, as to totter and fall before a book ſo full of 
untruth as Dr. Prieſtley's. Appeal. It is likewiſe lamentable 


that they ſhould !oſe © the ſatisfaction of underſtanding” 
(what was indeed never, or but for a ſhort time the caſe) 
that the rectitude of their conduct was univerſally ac- 
& knowledged by their townſmen.” 


Even in the midſt of all the candour and humility of 
theſe paragraphs, the yell of the wolf is audible through 
the fleece of the lamb, and the moſt illiberal «© rancour” is 
attributed to Dr. Prieſtley, as well as à criminal negligence, 
and. & groſs impoſition upon the public.” A claim is likewiſe 
made in behalf of the clergy of Birmingham upon the 
Doctor's “ ſenſe of juſtice,” and even © gratitude to them 
It would better become the clergy of Birmingham, to wipe 
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off their ſcore of gratitude to Dr. Prieſtley, than like impu- 
dent bankrupts, to draw a bill where they know there has 
been no value received. 


It might afford ſome ſatisfaction to the public, to know, 
whether it was the petulant preacher of the political ſer- 
mon, in St. Philip's Church-yard ; or the eloquent Lec- 
turer of St. Mary's, (I flatter myſelf I ſhould have diſco- 
vered the Vicar of Sutton, and as to the Rector of St. Mar- 
tin's without one ſolemn afſeveration, I can believe he would 
not be guilty of any thing ſo religious) who manufactured 
the wretched, and in ſome inſtances, almoſt profane wit- 
ticiſms contained from page 13 to page 15, What has 
Jeſus Chriſt todo with you, or what have you, Re- 
verend Sirs, to do with Jeſus Chriſt ? Will you pretend to 
call him Lord and Chriſt? Will you dare to do this in 
words, while every ſtudent in the univerſity, and every 
clergyman belonging to the eſtabliſhed ſect is obliged, 
in effect, to deny and renounce him? Will you infinu- 
ate that you are the friends of Dr. Prieſtley ?. And will yo. 
at the ſame time infinuate that Dr. Prieſtley is no friend of 
Chriſt? What have you, who have been foiled again and 
again, what have you to remark on Dr. Prieſtley's & view 
of Chriſt's character?“ Whatever the Doctor may have 
ſaid of Chriſt, he never made uſe of his name either to in- 
troduce or ſhield malignity and falſehood. Why have you 
made a charge ſo palpably falſe upon him as to ſay he has 
made a © m:/erable attempt to eſtabliſh an analogy between 
« Chriſt's temper and his own ?” In what part of the Ap- 
peal do you find this ? Dr. Prieſtley has been accuſed of 
threatening to. dethrone Chriſt this is calumny. But 
you actually do dethrone him. Chriſt is depoſed by the 
members of your church, and on his abdicated ſeat is 
placed the King, Jeſus hath ſaid, call no man maſter 
on earth, for one is your Maſter, even Chriſt, and all ye 
are brethren; but the clergy of the eſtabliſhed ſet ac- 
knowlege many maſters, —Gall no man fath er, ſaith the Sa- 
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viour of men, for one is your Father which is in heaven. But 
the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church have fathers in God, 
and grandfathers in God. Chriſt is the only head of the 
CRISTIAN CHURCH, therefore, the clergy of the eſta- 
bliſhed ſe& do not belong to the Church of Chriſt, for 
the preſent head of their church is George the Third, and 
the defender of their faith, (by the grace of God) T9, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland. 


You have ſeen, my Countrymen, in ſome meaſure, how 
far what he (the Doctor) calls © his fas,” have turned 
out to be © falſpoods, and how far their fads have turned 
out to be truths. You will alſo ſoon be able to deter- 
mine whether the language the Doctor holds towards 
thoſe whom he deems * his enemies, be that of juſt in- 
dignation, or according to the meek and charitable lan- 
guage of theſe CHRISTIAN Divines, © of the moſt com- 
plete inſolence and abuſe that malignity itſelf could have 


ſuggeſled.” 


« With reſpect to myſelf and the manner of my inter- 
« ference in this buſineſs—1 ſhall only fay, in language 
« ſuch as my adverſaries could not invent, though they 
« have ingeniouſly adopted it; that feeling myſelf to be 
« one of the individuals compoſing a publicly injured 
“body, I cannot abandon that ſenſe of dignity peculiar to 
that character, or not feel the ſuperiority it gives me 
over the combination of injurers, and which will ne- 
© ceſfarily influence the language in which I ſpeak of 
«kk them.“ 
1 remain, my Countrymen, 

Your faithful Servant, 


J. EDWARDS. 
* Not ſurely without reaſon, 


— —-— 
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ERRATUM,—PART II. 


In Page 16, Line 25. for, in the very low ſtate into which they have 
dwindzed from , read, in the ſame flouriſhing and opulent flate they 
were in before 
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